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THE    BROKEN  PROMISE. 


EMMA  BARNARD  was  a  sickly  infant,  not  more 
than  three  month?  old  when  her  mother  died  ;  her 
father,  who  lived  in  London,  sent  her  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed,  as  he  feared  the  smoky  air 
of  the  city  might  be  injurious  to  her  health. 

The  person  he  fixed  upon  as  nurse  to  his  child, 
was  a  young  woman  who  had  been  left  a  widow, 
(with  an  infant  about  the  same  age  as  little 
Emma,)  she  lived  with  old  Rachel  Saunders,  her 
mother,  in  a  little  cottage,  on  a  heath,  some  miles 
distant  from  London* 

To  this  young  woman  did  Mr.  Barnard  com- 
mit the  care  of  his  little  girl,  during  her  infant 
years  ;  and  Mother  Mary,  (for  so  Emma  learned 
to  call  her  foster-mother,)  proved  a  most  kind 
and  indulgent  nurse.  She  would  leave  her  own 
bed  at  any  hour  in  the  night,  to  feed  or  sooth  her 


nurse-child  ;  would  sit  by  the  cradle  and  rock 
her,  or  walk  about  with  her  in  her  arms,  if  she 
were  restless  or  ill,  half  the  night,  without  being 
cross  or  impatient,  as  some  nurses  are. 

Emma  and  Robert  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
Emma's  foster-brother)  slept  in  the  same  cradle, 
and  shared  the  same  milk,  and  Mother  Mary 
showed  equal  regard  to  them  both,  and  appeared 
to  love  her  foster-child  as  tenderly  as  she  did 
her  own. 

Emma  having  lost  her  mother  at  that  tender 
age,  and  being  a  very  weakly  babe,  made  her 
nurse  regard  her  with  more  than  ordinary  affec- 
tion. 


Poor  baby !  (said  she,  tenderly  regarding  her 
little  charge,  as  it  lay  crying  on  her  lap,  one  day,) 
you  shall  never  want  the  care  of  a  mother,  while 
you  are  with  me  ;  for  I  will  love  and  cherish  you 
as  though  you  were  my  own  child.  And  she  kept 
her  word  ;  for  under  hfr  care,  Emma  grew  strong 
and  healthy,  and  as  lively  and  as  merry  as  n 
kitten. 

As  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  learn,  her 
kind  nurse  showed  her  how  to  thread  her  nee'dle, 
and  *ew  ;  and  then  she  taught  her  to  know  her 
letters,  and  to  read  little  lessons,  and  to  spell : 
and  Emma  and  Robert  used  to  sit  on  their  little 
stools,  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  learn  their 
lessons  :  for  Mother  Mary  made  them  study,  fri 
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two  hours,  every  morning  and  afternoon,  before 
she  permitted  them  to  go  out  to  play ;  and  Emma 
and  Robert  were  very  happy  children,  for  it  was 
very  seldom  that  either  of  them  was  naughty. 

Sometimes  they  would  sit  on  the  sill  of  the 
cottage  door,  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  watching  the  sheep  and  lambs 
feeding  on  the  heath  ;  and  they  used  to  look  for 
birds'  nests  among  the  bushes,  but  they  did  not 
take  the  poor  birds'  eggs,  or  destroy  their  nests ; 
for  they  were  good  children,  and  loved  to  see 
them  feeding  their  young,  or  teaching  them  to  fly, 
and  they  always  saved  the  crumbs  at  breakfast 
and  supper,  that  they  might  give  them  to  the 
sparrows,  and  robins.  There  was  one  robin,  so 
tame,  that  it  would  hop  on  to  Emma's  foot,  and 
look  up  in  her  face  with  its  cunning  black  eye,  as 
if  he  would  have  said  to  her,  you  see  I  am  not 
iifraid  of  you.  And  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  robin  would 
come  to  the  window,  and  pick  at  the  casement 
till  Robert  or  Emma  fed  it ;  and  these  children 
loved  the  robin  better  than  all  their  play-things, 
and  would  not  have  hurt  it,  or  neglected  to  have 
fed  it,  on  any  account. 

One  day  as  Robert  and  Emma  were  walking 
on  the  heath,  looking  for  green  food  for  their 
rabbits  (for  they  had  two  white  ones,  in  a  hutch, 
which  they  loved  very  much,  they  saw  a  chaise 
crossing  the  heath,  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  ; 
Emma  said,  I  should  not  much  wonder  if  that 
were  my  dear  papa,  coming  to  see  me,  for  he  has 
not  been  for  a  long  time  :  let  us  make  haste 


home,  that  we  may  open  the  garden  gate  for  him. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  chaise  drew  up,  but  it  was 
not  Emma's  papa,  it  was  the  servant,  George, 
who  had  brought  a  nice  wax  doll  for  Emma,  and 
a  paper  full  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  a  hum- 
ming-top for  Robert. 

You  cannot  think  how  pleased  they  both  were  : 
Emma  hugged  and  kissed  her  doll,  and  Robert 
was  equally  pleased,  by  making  his  top  hum. 
Emma  thanked  George  for  bringing  them. 

Miss  Emma,  (said  George,)  if  you  \\tere 
at  home,  with  your  papa,  you  would  have  plenty 
of  toys,  prettier  than  these ;  your  papa  said 
if  you  liked  to  go  homo,  you  might ;  but 
Emma  said  she  did  not  like  to  leave  Mother 
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Mary,  and  her  foster-brother,  and  she  liked  living 
in  the  cottage  very  much.  Then  George  said, 
Miss  Emma,  your  papa's  house  is  a  very  grand 
one,  not  like  this  thatched  cottage  ;  it  is  three 
times  as  high,  and  ten  times  as  big ;  there  are 
fine  carpets,  and  curtains,  and  sofas,  and  look- 
ing-gla>=ses,  such  as  you  have  never  seen ;  and 
you  will  have  a  servant  to  wait  on  you,  and  such 
handsome  frocks  to  wear,  not  like  this  stuff  one  ; 
and  you  will  ride  in  the  carriage  with  your  papa, 
and  see  all  the  fine  sights  of  London. 

Oh  dear!  (said  Emma,)  how  I  should  like  to 
go  home,  and  live  in  the  great  house,  and  ride  in 
papa's  carriage,  and  have  plenty  of  toys  to  play 
with,  and  fine  clothes  to  wear. 

You  will  not  be  happier  in  the  great  house  than 
you  are  here,  (said  Robert,  locking  rather  re- 
proachfully at  her,  as  she  said  this.)  And  though 
you  may  be  dressed  smarter,  I  do  not  think  a 
fine  frork  will  keep  you  warmer  or  cleaner  than 
your  stuff,  or  coloured  one,  does  ;  and  though 
you  may  see  fine  sights  in  London,  you  will  not 
see  a  prettier  one  than  the  lambs  frisking  about 
by  the  sides  of  their  mothers,  on  the  heath;  and  you 
will  not  hear  the  lark  and  goldfinch  singing  so 
sweetly,  as  you  do  here.  Besides  I  have  heard 
grandmother  say,  that  there  are  no  trees,  nor 
flowers,  nor  green  fields,  in  Londo  ,  and  there 
are  no  tame  robins  for  you  to  feed  and  love,  there. 

But  George  said,  Never  mind  the  robins,  Miss, 
for  we  have  canary-birds  and  bullfinches,  in  fine 
gilt  cages,  at  home  ;  and  there  is  a  great  green 
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parrot  that  will  ask  you  how  you  do,  and  sing 
God  save  the  King,  to  you. 

Then  Emma  thought  it  must  be  a  droll  thing 
to  hear  a  bird  speak  ;  and  she  said,  she  should 
like  to  go  home  and  hear  it,  very  much. 

Mother  Mary  looked  very  sad,  and  said,  I  fear, 
Miss  Emma  you  will  grow  vain  and  proud,  and 
forget  all  your  old  friends,  when  you  go  home  to 
live  in  the  great  house.  But  Emma  threw  her 
arms  round  her  nurse's  neck,  and  said  oh,  no ! 
dear  nurse,  I  shall  never  forget  you,  and  old 
Rachel,  and  Robert ;  but  I  must  love  papa  also, 
for  you  have  always  told  me,  I  must  love  him. 
better  than  any  body  else  ;  and  I  promise  you, 
I  will  soon  come  back  and  see  you  all  again. 

So  Mother  Mary  said  no  more,  only  that  she 
hoped  Emma  would  be  a  good  girl,  and  not  for- 
get all  she  had  taught  her ;  and  then  she  packed 
up  some  clean  frocks  and  petticoats,  and  such 
things  as  she  thought  she  would  want,  when  she 
was  at  home. 

As  to  Robert,  he  was  very  sorrowful  at  the 
thoughts  of  losing  his  play-fellow  ;  and  though 
Emma  tried  to  console  him,  by  telling  him  of  all 
the  pretty  playthings  she  should  bring  for  him, 
when  she  returned,  Robert  did  not  regain  his 
former  cheerful  spirits. 

When  the  chaise  was  ready,  Emma  kissed  all 
her  friends,  and  bade  them  good  bye,  and  she 
charged .  Robert  to  take  care  of  the  robin,  and 
feed  her  rabbit,  for  she  meant  to  come  and  see 
them  all,  very  soon.  Then  George  lifted  her  into 
the  chaise,  and  they  drove  off  as  fast  as  the  horse 
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could  go  ;  and  Emma  soon  lost  sight  of  Mother 
3Iary  and  Robert,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  she 
could  only  just  see  the  white  chimney  of  the 
cottage, — and  then,  only  the  spiral  heads  of  the 
two  poplar  trees  by  the  little  garden  gate, — and 
in  a  little  time,  she  lost  sight  of  these,  also. 
Then  Emma  was  very  sad,  but  George  comforted 
her,  by  saying  she  would  be  a  great  deal  happier 
where  she  was  going,  than  she  ever  could  have 
been  in  the  cottage  on  the  heath. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  chaise 
drove  into  London,  and  Emma  was  quite  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  and  stunned  by  the 
rattling  of  the  carriages,  as  they  passed  so  rapidly 
over  the  stones,  and  she  was  glad  when  the  chaise 
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stopped  at  the  door  of  a  fine  house,  in  one  of  the 
great  squares,  and  heard  George  say,  Miss 
Emma,  you  are  now  at  home  ;  this  is  your  papa's 
house  ;  and  he  lifted  her  out  of  the  chaise,  and 
placed  her  in  the  arms  of  another  servant,  in  a 
fine  crimson  and  silver  livery,  who  carried  her 
into  a  room  where  her  papa  was  sitting  and 
reading. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  her  papa  was  to 
see  her,  nor  how  happy  Emma  was  that  night, 
and  for  many  days  after  her  arrival.  Her  papa 
was  so  fond  of  her,  and  there  were  so  many 
things  to  see,  and  so  much  to  talk  about,  that 
the  time  passed  very  quickly  away. 

Emma  who  had  been  used  only  to  see  the 
simplest  furniture,  did  not  know  the  names  ot* 
half  the  fine  things  that  surrounded  her,  nor  what 
use  they  were  for. 

Instead  of  old  Rachel's  spinning-wheel,  the 
oaken  table  and  chairs,  and  the  walnut-tree  press, 
that  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  at  the  cottage, 
there  were  beautiful  carpets,  and  sofas,  fine 
mirrors,  and  tables  of  the  finest  wood  ;  and  the 
wails  were  adorned  with  pictures,  elegantly  fram- 
ed ;  and  there  were  rose  wood  stands,  on  some  of 
which  were  placed  marble  figures,  or  alabaster 
vases,  and  on  others,  shells  and  spar,  and  many 
other  curiosities  ,•  and  Emma  thought  she  never 
should  be  tired  of  looking  at  them. 

And  Emma's  papa  sent  for  a   milliner,    who 

made  her  some  beautiful  frocks,  all  worked  and 

trimmed    with    lace ;    and    she  had    sashes  oi 

several  colours,  to  wear  with  them  :  and  some 
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very  pretty  necklaces.  Emma  now  began  to 
think  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  live  in  a  grand  house, 
and  to  wear  such  handsome  clothes.  fc 

Emma  had  so  many  new  friends  to  visit,  and 
so  many  fine  sights  to  see,  that  she  almost  forgot 
her  old  friends  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  although  Emma  lived  in  the  great  house,  and 
had  such  fine  clothes  she  was  not  half  so  happy 
as  when  she  lived  in  the  cottage  :  but  at  that  time 
Emma  was  a  very  good  girl,  and  took  pleasure  in 
learning  her  lessons  ;  but  now,  she  did  not  like 
either  reading  or  working,  or  any  thing  that  in- 
terfered with  her  amusements. 
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Time  passed  away,  till  Emma  had  completed 
her  eleventh  year,  and  her  papa  began  to  think 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  lay  by  her  childish 
employments,  and  apply  herself  to  studying  those 
accomplishments,  whi'-h  all  yoiing  ladies  are 
expected  to  know  something  of:  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  hired  persons  to  teach  them.  Emma 
was  now  forced  to  lay  aside  all  her  dolls  and 
toys,  and  study  hard,  from  morning  till  night;  for 
if  sh •  "  neglected  her  tasks,  or  was  indolent,  or 
careless,  her  teachers  reproved  her ;  and  now 
poor  mother  Mary  was  quite  forgotten. 

It  happened,  one  afternoon,  that  Emma  was 
expecting  a  party  of  young  friends,  to  drink  tea 
with  her  :  she  had  just  finished  dressing,  and  was 
descending  the  greac  staircase,  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room,  when  she  heard  her  own  name 
pronounced  by  a  voice  that  seemed  familiar  to  her 
car.  It  was  her  foster-brother,  Robert.  At  any 
other  time,  she  would  have  hastened,  with  joy,  to 
have  met  him  ;  but  now  she  felt  ashamed  to  see 
him,  for  she  feared  he  would  reproach  her  for  her 
unkindness  and  neglect ;  besides  this,  Emma 
was  afraid,  lest  any  of  her  companions  should 
come  and  see  her  talking  to  a  poor  boy  in  shabby 
clothes  ;  and  she  did  not  like  to  incur  the  ridicule 
of  her  companions. 

While  Emma  stood  irresolute,  whether  to  go 
down,  or  return  to  her  own  chamber,  her  white 
dress  caught  Robert's  attention,  and  he  sprung 
towards  her,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  saying, 
Ah,  here  is  Miss  Emma,  herself;  then,  as  if  aware 
of  the  difference  of  their  situation,  he  stopped 


short,  and  looked  with  great  anxiety  in  Emma's 
face. 

My  poor  mother,  (said  Robert,  bursting  into 
tears,)  is  very  ill,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
months,  and  the  doctor  says  she  will  certainly 
die.  It  was  on  her  account,  that  I  walked  all  the 
way  from  our  cottage,  to  see  you  ;  and  my  poor 
mother  says,  it  would  give  her  so  much  pleasure 
to  see  her  dear  nurse  child  again,  before  she  dies. 
Do,  dear  Miss  Emma,  added  he,  come  and  see 
your  poor  nurse. 

His  appeal  was  not  lost  on  Emma  ;'  her  heart 
was  touched  with  sorrow  ; — she  covered  her  face 
with  her  frock,  and  sobbed  out,  Yes,  yes,  Robert, 
tell  mv  dear  nurse  that  I  will  come  and  see  her. 
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to-morrow,  if  my  papa  will  let  me.  I  have  been 
a  sad,  naughty,  ungrateful  girl,  in  forgetting  my 
old  friends,  who  were  so  kind  to  me  in  my  infan- 
cy ;  and  then  she  cried  a  great  deal,  and  Robert 
cried  too. 

Robert  wished  to  return  home,  and  Emma 
filled  a  bag  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  she  had 
bought  to  entertain  her  young  friends,  and  she 
likewise  gave  him  a  new  crown  piece,  that  her 
papa  had  given  her  a  day  or  two  before  ;  and  she 
bade  Robert  give  it  to  his  mother,  to  buy  some 
nice  things  for  her,  while  she  was  sick ;  and  told  him 
to  give  her  love  to  her  nurse,  and  to  old  Rachel ; 
and  she  then  shook  hands  with  him,  and  stood 
at  the  door  till  she  could  see  him  no  longer. 

When  Emma's  young  friends  came,  they  won- 
dered why  she  looked  so  sorrowful,  and  they 
asked  her  what  was  the  cause  of  her  grief,  for  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  red  with  weeping. 
When  Emma  told  them  they  made  light  of  her 
distress,  and  tried  to  amuse  her,  and  put  her  into 
good  spirits  :  so  that  she  soon  dried  her  tears,  and 
became  more  cheerful. 

Now  when  Emma  promised  Robert  to  go  and 
visit  her  sick  nurse,  on  the  following  day,  she  did 
not  remember  that  she  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Miss  Mathews,  one  of  her  young  friends,  to 
go  to  a  ball,  which  was  to  be  given  on  that  young 
lady's  birth-day  ;  but,  when  she  did  recollect  it, 
she  begged  Miss  Mathews  to  excuse  her  ;  telling 
her,  that  she  wished  to  go  and  see  her  nurse,  who 
was  sick  ;  but  Miss  Mathews  said  she  should  be 
very  much  offended,  if  she  gave  up  her  engage- 
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ment,  to  go  and  see  a  poor  woman ;  tor  1  am 
sure  (said  she)  one  day  cannot  make  much  dif- 
ference to  your  nurse. 

Emma  did  not  like  to  anger  Miss  Mathews, 
and  her  papa  had  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
blue  and  white  flowered  gauze  frock  to  wear, 
which  was  much  handsomer  than  the  one  that 
Miss  Mathews's  mamma  had  bought  for  her  to 
appear  in,  on  the  ball  night ;  so  she  thought  she 
might  as  well  go  to  the  ball. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  wearing  a  smarter  dress 
than  that  of  her  friend,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  few  hours  of  pleasure,  did  Emma  break  her 
promise,  and  disappoint  the  hopes  which  she  had 
raised  in  the  breast  of  the  poor  sufferer  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  elegant  dress  she  wore,  and  the  gayety 
that  surrounded  her,  Emma  did  not  enjoy  herself 
that  evening.  Instead  of  taking  pleasure  in  the 
dance,  her  mind  was  occupied  by  thinking  how 
cruelly  she  had  acted  by  her  sick  nurse,  who  had 
been  the  tender  guardian  of  her  infancy.  I  will 
not  let  any  thing  prevent  me  from  going  to-mor- 
row, (said  she  ;)  but  Emma  did  not  know,  that 
on  the  morrow  she  would  be  unable  to  go  ;  for 
she  took  a  violent  cold,  that  very  night,  and  was 
confined  to  her  bed  for  many  days ;  and  it  was 
more  than  three  weeks,  before  she  was  well 
enough  to  leave  her  chamber.  Duri'ig  thi*  time, 
sh^  thought  with  great  uneasiness  on  her  past 
faults,  and  resolved  to  repair  them,  as  soon  as 
she  could.  When  she  was  well  enough  to  go  out, 
she  obtained  her  father's  permission  to  go  to  the 
cottage,  and  visit  her  nurse. 
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It  was  a  cold  afternoon,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  the  carriage  drove  into  the  vil- 
lage, from  which  old  Rachel's  cottage  was  distant 
about  half  a  mile. 

Emma  left  the  carriage  at  the  inn,  and  took 
the  path  which  led  across  the  church-yard.  Here, 
she  remarked  many  stones  that  had  been  put  up 
since  she  last  crossed  it ;  and  some  bore  the 
names  of  those  she  had  known,  when  she  lived 
with  her  nurse,  in  the  cottage  on  the  heath. 

By  the  side  of  the  little  path  that  led  to  the 
stile,  there  was  a  new  made  grave. — Emma  lin- 
gered a  moment  by  the  side  of  it,  before  she 
crossed  the  stile  into  the  lane,  and  she  could  not 
help  saying  to  herself.  Who  knows  but  this  may 


be  the  grave  of  my  nurse !  This  thought  made 
her  very  sad,  as  she  proceeded  slowly  towards 
the  cottage. 

She  recalled  to  her  mind,  the  happy  days  she 
had  spent  in  her  childhood,  when  she  used  to 
ramble  over  the  heath,  with  her  foster-brother, 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  or  watching  the 
lambs  at  play.  She  remembered  the  robin,  and 
the  pleasure  she  used  to  take  in  feeding  and  ca- 
ressing him.  And  she  also  remembered  how 
pleased  she  used  to  be  with  her  pretty  white 
rabbits. 

She  paused  a  minute  or  two,  when  she  ap- 
proached the  cottage,  and  looked  through  the 
casement  windows,  hoping  still  to  see  the  meek 


lace  of  her  tester  mother;  but  by  the  bright  tire 
that  blazed  in  the  grate,  she  perceived  only  old 
Rachel,  sitting  in  her  great  arm-chair,  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  reading  the  bible.  As  she  took  off 
her  spectacles,  to  wipe  away  the  mist  that  dim- 
med them,  Emma  saw  the  traces  of  tears  on  her 
furrowed  cheek,  and  heard  her  sigh  very  heavily. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Emma  lifted  the  latch  of 
the  cottage  door,  and  came  in  :  the  sound  of  her 
steps  caused  old  Rachel  to  raise  her  head,  and 
she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  at  the 
sight  of  Emma. 

How  is  my  poor  mother  Mary  T  were  the  first 
words  that  Emma  spoke.  In  a  voice  choked 
by  grief,  the  old  woman  replied,  My  daughter  is 
dead,  but  God's  will  be  done  !  Poor  thing,  she 
took  it  sadly  to  heart,  that  you  did  not  come, 
according  to  promise  ;  she  looked  for  you,  every 
day,  till  the  evening  that  she  died. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Emma's  feelings 
of  regret  and  sorrow,  when  she  heard  this  sad 
tale  ; — she  could  not  speak,  but  covering  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief,  she  sat  down,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

When  Robert  returned  home,  (for  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  gardener's  ground,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  work,)  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  Em- 
ma there ;  he  had  attributed  her  absence  to  mo- 
tives of  pride,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  her  illness, 
and  felt  very  much  hurt  that  she  had  broken  her 
promise  ;  but  when  he  saw  how  afflicted  she  wan, 
he  forgot  his  own  sorrow,  and  strove  to  console 
her,  and  excuse  her  faults.  Dear  Miss  Emiou. 


e,)  do  not  grieve  yourself  in  this  manner  : 
vou  cannot  recall  the  past,  but  the  present  is  in 
your  own  power  ;  my  poor  mother  used  to  say, 
"  That  a  fault  repented  of  is  half  amended." 
Resolve,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  keep  a  promise 
when  once  made,  and  let  no  temptation  of  plea- 
sure induce  you  to  neglect  what  you  know  and 
feel  to  be  your  duty. 

Emma  promised  to  attend  to  his  advice;  and 
when  she  went  to  church,  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, she  kneeled  down  and  asked  God's  forgive- 
ness for  her  sins,  and  implored  his  divine  assist- 
ance to  enable  her  to  keep  good  her  resolutions. 

From  this  time,  Emma  never  failed  to  go  once 


a  month,  to  visit  old  Rachel ;  and  when  she  was 
ill,  to  read  the  bible  to  her,  and  give  her  medi- 
cine and  nourishment.  And  Emma  prevailed  on 
her  father  to  bind  Robert  apprentice  to  a  busi- 
ness, that  he  might  earn  a  respectable  living ;  for 
she  had  often  heard  his  mother  say,  she  wished 
she  could  have  afforded  to  bring  Robert  up  to 
some  trade. 

By  her  diligence  and  attention  to  her  studies, 
she  gained  the  applause  of  her  masters,  and  her 
papa.  Her  drawings  were  executed  with  taste, 
and  none  of  her  companions  excelled  her  in  play- 
ing on  the  harp  and  piano-forte.  In  short,  Emma 
grew  up  as  accomplished  as  she  was  amiable,  and 
gained  the  affect;on  and  the  esteem  of  her  father, 
and  of  all  who  had  tho  pleasure  of  knowing  her. 
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